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NTRODUCriON 



A number of report, have bem produced in the United States of Afnerica 
(USA) ovar the past ten y.ars which attempted to focus attc.tron on th. pressing 
problarrs of the country. s rural youth and whtch offer suggestions for r«so)v?ng 
thase needs (burchinai, IgbSj Nas^, igSS; PresFdent's Commtssron, 1967; Hender- 
son, 1970: Tamblyn, m - ^oe £,nd Tamblyn, 3974). Most of these reports 
Focused spacfflcally on educational needs, strategies, or programs. StilU 
there was nov,her« availabH an overview of the nature of existance, social 
Jnvol laments, and behavior patterns of rural youth in the USA. Realizing this 
naed, | attempted to provide a comprehensive synthesis of relevant reiearch 
findings on rural youth in the USA fn 1971 ("Rural Youth: Current Status and 
Prognosis"). A ye«r later, at the '^Thlrd World Congress of Rural Sociology." 
I ati-empted to focus on the prospects of meeting the needs of rural youth with- 
in the framework of the hroad "Rural Development" movement gaining momentum 
at th«t time (Kuv!esl<y. 1972). The general purpose of this effort is to extend 
these two efforts, utiUzing new data and information that have become available. 

My specific objectives for this paper are to provide a general, comprehen- 
sive description of rural youth in the USA and to attempt to dice r tain some of 
their biisic developmental needs. I will stress the diversity existing among 
rural youth, how rural youth compari with their urban counterparti, and whether 
or not rural youth's values, aspirations and needs are changing over time. 
This attempt to provide a general, comprehens ive ovarview of rural youth in 
the USA and, at the same time, captijre their dlverilty and chinglng nature. Is 
certainly an extremely ambitious aspiration for a short paper, However, what- 
ever success I ejcperience will contribute to providing a better understanding 
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of the rural youth in the USA than now exists and help chai lenqe somG prevail- 
1 ing stereotypes about rural youth. Al so^ important Jacks in know/1 adge will 
be i^eveiledj v^lch may stimualte the Interest of others fo Join in the task 
of davelopinj a broader and bcttar base of empirfcrl ^r^^w5edge about and for 
rural yQurg people. These are my bai ijtentlon^ 

Nunib&r of Rural Youth i n th -^ USA 

This pcjper focuseF) on rural youth residing in the USA,^ Unfortunately 
many peopla, even knowledgable citizens of the UiA, bsliave this Is a rela- 
tively small and unimportant population, due to the rapid urfcan'uation of 
the USA over the past fifty years. This general impression has been supported 
by the predominance of attecition and concern of national leaders and mass 
media on metropol itan problems during recent ya^rs* This bel lef Is no t val id 
-- ft does not correspond wi th the facts . There were over 25 mill^^^n people 
under 25 years of age res id Ing in rural areas of the USA in 1969 (Jimenez, 
1973)* This constituted more than one-fourth of all people of this age 
grouping fn the entire country, and roughly one out of every eight indivi- 
duals making up the total population of the USA (see Table I), The vast 
majority of rural youth as defined here (25 years or under) v^are 19 years or 
younger and fu Jy two-thirdi of the total were less than 15 years of age* 

AlfDOSt one-half (^6 percent) of the 5^ rnillion rural residents In the 
USA in 1969 were rural youth (Jimenez, 1973; 5) . But, these young people 
were not equany dNtrihuted across the country (see Table 2). The southern 
region had a disproportionately large share of rural young people—over 10 
minion--whila the western region had the least,^ Anyone famiUar with the 
regional variation eKfstlng In the i ISA will recognize that life conditions 
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TABLE 1. TOTAL POPULATION, TOTAL POPULATION UKDER 25 YEARS 
OF AGE, AND TOTAL RURAL POPUUTION UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1970.1''^ 



NUMERIC DISTRIBUTION AND PROPORTIONS, 
m MCE OR ETHNIC GROUPS 





TotP.l 
Population 


Total 

PopulEtipri ' 
Under 25 


Total Rural 

Population 
Under 25 


Jotal 


203. 212,877 


93,313,53 8 


25,013,948 


Black 


22,549,815 


1?, 174, 722 


2,395, 260 


Spanish ^ 
Heritage 


9,294,509 


5,356,860 


679,236 


RaCiva 
^ezlcan 


763, 59^ 


440,942 


254,413 


* 

Wlilte 


178,107,190 
ClOD.OO) 


79,861,555 
(44.83) 


22,263,349 
(12,50) 



Parcantagae ara sh©\^ In parentheses. 



SOUKCESi U.S* Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, General 
poclal and Econonilc Charaet'erlgtlcs , Final Report PC (1) -CI, 
United States* 

U.S* Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cenius of Population: Subjeet 
Reports, Final Report PC (2) -IF;, toeriean "Indians; Table 2. 

* 

Most parsons of Spanish Haritage are counted also In the white category, 
i© th$re Is doyble counting! the sum of the grouijs vlU ba greater ♦^han 
the total* A smallar number of Spanish Heritage pirsoni are also counted 
as black. 

Saa Appendix for definition. 



— This table v^as taken from a fecent publication by Luis Jimenez (1973 » 



and cultural influences vary a great di?al In this regard* It can be observed 

froTin tha dsta in Table 1 that most rural youth are *'Whi te*'--wel 1 over 85 

3 

percent. The bulk of the remainder are "Black'^ youth, concentrated iargely 
In the Fouthern USA. For the most part rural youth represent from 7 to 12 
percent of any total ethnic population; however, in the case of ^Native Ameri- 
cans'' this segment constitutes fully one-third of this total, out small, 
ethnic group (iee Table 2). In every region ''White'* rural youth are predomi- 
nant and the bulk of the ethnic minority youth of a particular type tand to 
be concentrated heavily in one particular region* 

Diversity arong Rural Youth !n the USA 
To a great extent, ethnic variability follows these regional demarcations: 
almost all rural Black youth are in the southj almost all rural Span ish^heri - 
tage youth are in the southwest and west, over half of the American Indian 
rural young people are located in the west, and the north central and north^ 
east regions have very small numbers of any ethnic minority youth (see Table 
2), So^ there are important cultural and social variations among rural youth 
In the USA rooted to a large extent in tlm historical past (Kuvlesky and 
Edington* 1975/and Kuvlesky* Wright and Juarez, 1971)* This variability is 
clearly demonstrated In the results from a recent multi^^ethnic comparison of 
status aspirations of runal youth reported by Kuvlesky and Edington (1976)* 
The reiul ts indicate clear differences in the types and levels of occupational 
aspirations held by different ethnic groupings of youth living in similar 
kinds of rural arsas (sea Tables 3 and ^) . Obviously^ one must be cautious 
in genrra I t2 ing broadly about rural youth across the various regions and ethnic 
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TABLE 2. RURAL YOUTH UNDER 25 YEARS OF AGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY RECrON AND RACE OR ETHNIC GROUPS, 1970.1' 

NUMERIC DISTRIBUTION AND PROPORTIONS AMONG GROUPS 









Race, or E 


Ithnlc Group 






Total 


Whlte^ 


Black 


Spanish 
Heritage''' 


Native 
American 


North 
Central 


7|400,329 
(100,00) 


7,287,110 
(98.47) 


63,237 
(0.85) 


57,314 
(0.77) 


43.683 
(0.59) 


North 
East 


(100,00) 


4,314,846 
(98.18) 


17,698 
(0.40) 


66.263 
(1.50) 


6,353 
(0.14) 


South 


10,419,202 
(100,00) 


8,114,718 
(77.88) 


2,237,518 
(21.47) 


256,415 
(2.46) 


59,301 
(0.56) 


West 


2,799,872 
(100,00) 


2,546,675 
(90.95) 


28,242 
(1.00) 


347,809 
(12.42) 


145,076 
(5.18) 


Total 


25,013,948 
(100,00) 


22,263,349 
(89.00) 


2,346,695 
(9,38) 


727,801 
(2,90) 


254,413 
(1.01) 


Parcentagas 


are shown in 


parentheses , 









SOURCES^ U.S. Bureau of the Censug, "1970 Census of Population Fourth 

Count Smranary Tape*" Processed at Texas A^M University Computer 
Center* 



U»S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Populatioa: Subject 
Reports, Final F^port PCC2)-1F, American Indians* 

Sea Appendix for definitions. 

+ 

Moe^ pa^soni of Spanish Harltage are counted also in the WTiite category, 
eo there is doubla coutitirigi the sum of the groups will be greater than 
the total « A smaller nincber of Spanish Heritage persons are also counted 
as Blacks 



^ Thfs table was t^ken from a recent publication by Luis Jimenez (1973, 12) 
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groupings. At the same tJrr^, given the fact that most youth of each ethnic 
type came from *'diiadvantaged^» families, it is quite clear that these rural 
youth generally desired upward socral mobility regardless of ethnicity. 

Regional and ethnic subcultural variations do not embrace all of the 
significant dimensions of heterogeneity that eKist among American rural youth. 
Certainly* there are social class differences of considerable significance 
within regions and even local areas. 

Obviously, there are dimensions of diversity among rural youth that are 
found in all youth popu IfHt ions-^age^ sex, presence of disabilities of various 
kinds, and inherent cognitive and physical capabilities. These do have a sig- 
nificance In producing differences in needss role definitions, behavioral 
patterns, and probably In more subjective phenomena such as values and aspira- 
tions as well. Recent research carried out at Texas ASM University, involving 
several ethnic groupings of rural youths have demonstrated marked patterns of 
differences In values, aspirations, and behavior within rural ethnic groupings 
by sex (Kuvlesky and Edington, 1976; Patella and Kuvlesky, 1975; Miller, 1975; 
Kuvlesky, Wright and Juarez^ 1971; Kuvlesky and Pelham, 1970)* Obviously 
age variability is of major Importance in denneating particular kinds of 
needs-^^youth at different stages of development will require different oppor-- 
tunitiei for leisure* different forms of counseling, and have different require 
ments for personal spaclal mobility (transportation). Little in the way of 
formal reiearch has been done to investigate these age dlf ferences-^-rrost of 
the past research has been done In reference to adolescents and, nnore recently 
on younger adults (Cosby, et a1., 1973)* 

Rural youth In the USA are heterogeneous in their backgrounds* cultural 
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Tabit 3* Intarathnlc Comparison of Type of Occupational Asplfatl.ens of Rural Youth by SaxJ 



Type of 

Occupational HijjS Famales 





Asp! fit i on 


Navajo 


Hex * Ame r . 


Black 


White 


Navajo 


Hex. Amer. 


Black 


Whjte 


1. 


High Professional 


1 1 


— 1" 

8 


7 


8 


6 


6 


2 


3 


2. 


Low Profess ional . 


9 


25 


1 1 


20 


Z6 


51 


39 


33 


3. 


Glamour 


5 


9 


27 


1 2 


2 


Q 
O 


17 


1 L 
10 


k. 


Managerial 


10 


15 


6 


26 


3 


1 


0 


1 


5. 


Clerical and. Sales 


0 


3 


3 


1 


41 


20 


23 


29 


6. 


Skilled 


38 


20 


18 


19 


9 


6 


10 


k 


7. 


Operat Ive 


18 


3 


7 




, 1 


I 


Z 


0 


8. 


Laborer 


1 


k 


5 


3 


7 


2 


k 




9. 


Housewife 










7 


0 


0 


7 




Ho Information 


8 




15 


7 


3 


5 


2 


3 




TOTAL 


100 


101 


99 


100 


99 


99 


99 


98 








I2i|.19 d.f. 




P ^ 0 




106.42 d.f. 


- 27 


P = 0 



^Thfs table wa^ taken from a report by Kuvlesky and Edtngton (1976:17). 
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Table k, Enterethnic Compi 


if I son of Occupational 


Aspi rati 


Ion Levels 


of Rural Youth by Sex. 




Level of 

Aspiration 




Males 








Females 






Navajo 


MeK* Anier, 


V 1 8CK 


Wh i te 


Navajo 


MsK. Amer. 
— — "S" 


Black 


Wh i ta 


High 


25 


kl 




f ^ 

ko 


^ f. 
3'» 


65 


53 


53 


Intermediate 


48 


38 


28 


HQ 


5^ 


27 


33 


34 


Low 


19 


7 


12 


7 


9 


3 


6 


11 


No Inforfnation 








'"7""""' 


"3"" 


^ ^ -1 


TOTAL 


100 


101 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


101 


NUMBER 


170 


170 


98 


us 


215 


197 




153 








9 P = 


0 


^ 5^.07 .d.'f.-^ 9 


P « 


<.001 



ftlhis table was taken from a report by Kuvlesky and Edington (1976:25). 
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heritage, values, and asplratfons. One must keep this in mind continuously 
as wa attempt to generalize Inclusively to all rural youth in the USA from 
the limited data and empirical knowledge available from relatively few 
itudies scattered across space and through time, 

RURAL VS, URBAN YOUTH 
I have long maintained that the so-called significant differences ob- 
served to exist between rural and urban (metropolitan) youth in the USA in 
reference to values, attitudes ^ and aspirations is to a large extent based 
on research artifacts. We have had a tendency to predict these differences 
and to find them by exaggerating the sociological and social significance of 
consistent, but relatively small, statistically significant variations between 
rural and urban samples. The internal variability always found to exist 
among any sample of rural youth appears much more substantiil and important 
than the general ^ but slight, patterned differences between rural and urban 
residents of particular k!nds. It seems quite clear to me that In the USA 
rural youth of a given type are more alike than different from their urban 
counterparts in values, attitudes, life goals, and mobility expectations 
(Kuvleiky) ,^ 

Given the assertion presented above | how can we then explain the unques-^ 
tioned poorer^ capability of rural youth, as compared with urban youth, to 
realize their aspirations in vertical social mobility? Adequate research 
has not been done yet to provide a good answer for this question,^ At the 
same time, Inferences from research on skjll devaloprnent and other aspects 
of personal and social development indicate that the reasons for this relative 
disadvantage may stem from differences in the contextual or institutional 
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variations exiEting between ruril and urban situations relative to socialization, 
education, and training (Kuvlesky^ 1973). Haller (1969) clearly supports chis 
contention w\th results from an overview of research findings on attributes of 
rural youth related to education. He indixates that In general rural youth 
start school with about the same level of capabilities and aptitudes as their 
urban counterparts, but, they tend to fall progressively betiinJ as they grow 
older and niDve through the school grades. What is true in general is IFkely 
to exist in a more extreme sense in sections or regions of the country where 
particular rural racial or ethnic groupings are caught in pseudocaste type 
community stratification systems (i.e, the rural Black in tiie south and the 
rural Mexican Anierican in Texas)* 

Unfortunately^ while rural sociologists ahve studied the values and asplra-- 
tions of rural youth rather intensively and extensively in the USA, me have 
largely ignored structural contexts which either facilitate or hinder the 
retliMtion of rural youth's life ends (Kuvlesky^ 1970; Fallc, 1975). Falk 
(1975) has recently proposed a sketch of a ''broader framework" for youth mo- 
bility studies that should help remedy this situation. Likewise, little 
published research exists pertaining to the patterns of behavior, interper- 
sonal interactions, and social organization of rural youth* It is likely 
that rural vs* urban residence will make more of a difference In these things 
than in reference to values and aspirations* 

In a book chapter ! wrote several years ago I overviewed the very limited 
afnount of research available on rural-urban differences in behavioril patterns 
of youth in the USA (Kuvleskyp 1973 ;329-33l) * This overview is provided In 
abbreviated form below; 
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Relatively little his bein dpne In terms oi rel libit 
statlstlcil itudisi that perifilt lasy gsfigral I latlon on tht sub- 
ject of rural yeuth's everyday bthavlor* and the b^st tccounts 
ars dsscrlptfoni of particular populatfcns. I strcngly luspeet 
that overt bshivloral patterns of rural youth vary by regional 
and tthnic dellniatfons (PreptDn, 1968, IgiS) , Descriptions 
of these typss of patterns have bs#n recorded far fleKican 
Amerfcans (Moor#, 1970; Gr^blir et il l970i42O^4l; 

HalUr, igtSp Patella and Kuv^la^ky , 1973). M^gfoe^ (Broom 
and Gl inn, 1965; Proctor, l966j Stapl er , 1 971 }, American 
Indians (Henderson, 197h6N70)^ and Appil ach Im yeuti) (Weller^ 
1 965 ) • 

In generalp rural youth do not htya access to th* v^iristy 
of cultural depositorias and iv^nts as compared with ether 
youth lAllsn, 1968), The! r a Itsmati vas far uip of Ufs yre 
time and peer associations ar€ ^ften ctnterid around fiigh 
school aetfvftiss and events^ oa tdaor aetlvit Jss, v^ati^hf ng 
TV, and parking along back r^ads * Perhaps on^ ^f the most 
ffequ'jntly haard complaints o1 rwm] yomi psopH mhout thilr 
communities Is that "there *i nothing to do irourid her#.'" 

There Is no doubt that rtJra 1 youth spand Isss t\m In 
school (Isg it Imatily or Dthirw/Is^) ahri drop out of scliool 
mora often than othsrs^ — this problem is partleularly acuti 
for athnic minorltlas (Cervantes , 1 966; BurchfnaU igfiS: 
113'148), On the othsr hand, partfeularly imong the niost 
economically poor, thay spand rore tlnii In wrkfrg it jobs, 
both during ths normal school year and during vacations (ArnoSp 
1965). Wallace (1965) Indicates that rural youth i n general 
have lass contact with mad i ca 1 prof essiofial s and spend more 
tlms at home disablsd than most ©f th^lr urkart ccun terparts. 
The fact that these kinds of pitterni of rural -urban difftr- 
snce arri linked with clas^ positloii fs damns tr^te^ by m 
racent N^^w York study rcportid by E llanbcgar a nd Lottft (1968). 
Not surprisingly. It has baen riported tbat rural yciuth spend 
more ttm In faca-to-face contiets nvl^h "klr^' (Straus^ 1969) * 
but that this does not necessarily rnean the^^ have a battar 
family life (Haer^ 1952) or art bit tar adjusted (Nelian and 
Storey, I969) , 

Perhaps the most wideH researched aipeet of rtiral youth's 
behavior has been in the araa of delinquency* Irt i racent 
overview of tha lltirature m this subject, Polk C1965) has 
concluded that there are rural -urban dlffiranc^s In thm nature 
of delinquent activity, organ! lat Ion of del fnq^tney («« the 
delinquent iubcul ture") , comtiurlty def Ini tlons of delinquency^ 
and In the way dsvlanca Is handled, According to tht descrlp* 
tlons ha gives of rural youth as compared to urban, thay art 
mors often guilty of "ganeral rtlsconduct^' and less oft^n of 
'^serious offanses Furtherfnorii rural youth are not as 
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''ic>ph fst Icated" M their urban counterparts and ire rarely 
©rgin i»d fntc gangs, Piii<dlrt^i folk revlsws Indlcite tNt 
ruril cainniLjnl tl#s mrm rnora letil^nt towird Youth raising hell 
(i. p dririkirg, ftghting^ ga^blinSi pickfrg up girlSi tres- 
pi&sing m ind dtstructlon of proparty) inJ treat them iDori 
lirilantlv w*^hen thsy are ippr^^ended, 

Ihrnr^, \3 little doubt thit th^re a re gineral in^lronrrentil differences 
that ax I St between rural and urbiii^-especf il ly urbari metropQlItin plsceS"-- that 
produce situa tii^na 1 ard inst f tutioiial differences for rural youth is compsrid 
vrfith urb^n youth. The lov/er dsrit ty of p©pu1 it Ion coupled with tht rslatively 
lov^#ir iavil of ^eonorn Ic dt^el opnieti t nonpetropol itan vi* metropoUtan ar«as 
certifnl7 ersat^s differarica^ in the social enviponmant which have in iniportant 
bearing on ^ow the deval opm^n til neidiof youth ir^ rflit (Mce and Tamblyn, 197^: 
Appendix}, For initance^ rural areai^ relatlv^a torn^trapol T tinaraai? wll 1 general ly 
offer fevsrer ancimcpre Ur^itad al teriat Ives for exposure toa ^grlaty of 1 eisureu&es of 
tirmand cul turil depo^ltorlei (Allen, 1968) * AlsCi theichools rural youth attendare 
girt^rainy mwh sril IsTi less -id^quately equipped and staffed^ mcrm Iffnited Irr 
div^r^ity of coufs&s and progranfis and general ly pocrer thafl nios t metrcpol i tan 
0chcols, iKcludlrg the center city (T^mblyni 197U BurchlnaU 19^5 5 Henderson , 
1970:5-19). 

I r add I ti on ^ know t Nt i n tn^ny I f riot most eases rura 1 youth' s day^to-^da^ 
1 Iving cf rcums taricts must be \/Iewved is d isadvant^geous relative to their urban 
ceunterpa rts* They do not have access to the lane desr©e or variety of health 
and medical prcgrams (taft and Byrd , 1972), It is also likely that In seme re- 
g loni mny rurcl yocJth are stTn living In relatively primitive home conditions 
•^"•SQmet lines without water piped Int^ the house, wJithoiJt adequate toilet ficilitiei, 
and Im poorly conit ructe^ ^r dgter f orate d dwe 11 1 ngs (Oietr Ic^ 1973; Cletrieli 
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and Graisir^ 1974). These conditions are more Ifkely to prevafl in regions 
of the country Nving dispropoft ionattly high rates of rural poverty and 
large dlsadvintaged ithnfc, fninorfty populatloni (I,©,, south and southwest). 
Still, ayen In thi other regions such cirQumstances , while not prevailing, 
win be f cumd mora often in rural areas than urban cnei (DietrlQh and Gresier, 
197^; Kutntr, 1975) - 

WhtlU rural youth may suffer df sadvantages ts noted above, eertain aspects 
of tiiair llf€ expar I enc€ ai compared with urban youth might be considered 
idvantagiouf : a greater frequency of interiction with famity (Straui, 1969), 
anearlierard graatar involvement In work roles (Anrjos, 1965)^ and an oppor- 
tunity to participate more or less freely in outdoor activity* Again, however, 
We muit keep In mind that great yirfatlorii axUt among rural places in the 
rasp^Qts man tlon€cl atoya-'-and. In urban settfngs as wel K It can be argued, 
in fact ^ that It Is meaningless to compare rural and urban populations In a 
very general way in this regard because there is such variability among areas 
and eoniniuntt iss within each type. 

In surnmary the available evidence appears to indicate that In the United 
States rural ind urban youth currently do not differ importantly In the baDlc 
values and aspirations they ntaintain* At the lame time, some scattered 
resea rch resijlts indicate that rural youth mav differ generally froffl urban 
youth inicelal bihawloral patterns, cognitive skill deyelopnfitnt , and norma* 
ttva rolis* Nowavarp this accumulated research is based on studies too llmfted 
In SGCp^ ard scattarad through time to offer safe general iiatlons* Whatever 
the naturt in d magn i tude of rural*urban differences in these respects, I think 
that the great di varsity eKlsting among and within subgrouping of the rural 
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youth population is a much mrm important and significant ©bject for stiidy 
than i fceus on ruraHurban differences* On tht other hind , rural -urban 
dlffarances In the structure of social contexts for intaractFon, social izatlonp 
and sducation are probably general, substantial ^-i\d of sign if Icance ^ for 
human davelopment from the perspactives of both the individual *s and socltty*s 
vssted Interests, 

CHANGING RURAL YOUTH 
1950 and Before 

Prior to 1950 rural youth in the United States were widely believed to 
differ substantially from their urban counterparts In values and life aipi ra-^ 
tioni* Some research evidence-- '^mostly frorn the midwest and eastern rag ions*- 
indicated that youth tended to value the family more and desirQ substantial 
vartical social mobility less than urban youth (BurchinaU aU, 1962; 
Kuvlesky^ 1966), Rural youth then tended to, more often, desire agricultural 
or ski Had blue collar jobs and did not generally desire a college aducatlont 
Consequently, It was often assumed that one reason rural youth damonstrated 
lass upward social mobility as compared with their urban counterpirts was that 
they lacked sufficiently high status aspl rations (Burchinal , et al,* 1962), 
Parsonallyp I doubt that rural youth in the USA at this time exhibited *'low 
isvsls^' of status aspirationi relative to the status position or status 
attrlbutai of their fimillis of or ientatlon^ however, there ii little doubt 
that their Qccupatlonal aspirations were qualitatively different from their 
urban counterparts, and that rural youth were not generally oriented toward 
college (Kuvlasky, 1966), 
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The Sixties 

During the sixties a number of social sclentrsts were issertlng that 

mobility aspf rations and expeetatfors had generally been riilng imong diiad- 

vantaged youth, including presumably most rural youth (Hughts, 1965 M 135; 

Broom and Glenn, 1365:182-1831 Dyckman, 1966 ;802-8O3 1 GanSp 1 968 .■36-48) . At 

any rate, by ths rtild-sixtles rural youth In the southern region and In the 

northwest mrm observed to have high occupational and educational status 

projections, which did not differ nuch from those held by urban youth (Kuv- 

lesky, 1971:325-329). Suppoiedly this "exploilon of isplpatlcns anJ expecta- 

tions" contrlbutad to the social mn Itancy of some nienibers of deprived groups 

and the aggressive social actlvlsin of youth duf-ng this p'^rlod (Gini , 1968: 

40-48). Yet, little data could be found to provide firin emplrica) evidence 

for this preiumed historical trend (Kuvleslty and Monk, 1975). Regardless of 

what kinds of actual historical change took place in the values and aspirations 

of rural youth over the period from the end of World War If to the mid-sixties, 

near the end of this period a larg^ nurnber of studies were carriid out which 

provided ample evidence IndiGating that most American rural youth were very 

much like their metropolitan counterparts in their values, attitudes, and 

status projections (I.e., statui aspirations and expectations). Perhaps, 

statements abstracted from a conclusion I wrote to an uKtensiva overview of the 

relevant research literature :it that time would be useful in describing the 

general state of rural youth's orttntationi in trie irly to late sixties 

(Kuvlesky, 1971:327-329): 

Most rural youth, regardless of race or clais, are like most 
urban youth in having high ambitions for social advancement. 
At the sane time, it should not be overlooked that sizeable 
minorities of disadvantaged rural youth have relativfly low- 
level aspirations and expectations. 

17 
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Most rural youth do not wint to stay in the country and 
even fewer expect to* At leasti this is vrtiat the scant evidence 
on the iubjeet indicates* The place of residence projections of 
rural youth repreient a rattonal al ignmsnt v/ith their high job 
and educatfonal goals and the limited opportunl ties for vertical 
mobility available fn the hintiPland. It seems clear that, un- 
less the orientations of today's rural youth can be changed, there 
ts little utility in attempting to sell them so-called "rural 
values'* and to prepare them for local, rural labor markets* 

The rural '^wrban differences In aga of marriage and procrea* 
tioni although decriaslng, are itlll so marked and persistent 
that one might presume differences In valuation of the family 
and, derivatively, differences in aspirations for such things* 
Yet* evidence from laveral studies of rural girls' projections 
for age of marriage and slEe of family apparently contradicts 
these notions^ An investigation of East Te^as rural girls indl-- 
cates that most desire towed rsletfvely late (21 for the 
white and 22,5 for the black)--coni Iderabl y after the age of 
normal high ichoDl completlon^-and want snian families (3 children; 
Kuvlesky and Obcrdo, 1972)* Again, thli evidence appears to 
be in rational alignment with other itatus projections of rural 
youth and Is indicative of a willingness to tolerate deferred 
gratification in reference to entering niarrlage and having chil- 
dren. The configuration of aspirations Just described looks 
like a portraft of contemporary middle^class urban life* This 
is apparently the style of life most of our rural youth, even 
the most disadvantaged, want, and which many expect to obtain* 

Recent research in Texas has indieated that some rural youth 
do place a higher valuation on goals linked to achieving social 
mobility (l.e*, education, job. Income) than they do to goals relatad 
to family and place of reildence. These research findings are 
compatable v^Ith those described above and add to the evidence 
indicating that rural youth are, in fact, strongly oriented 
toward the American *'succesi ethic" and are not too different 
from their urban counterparts in this regard* The stereotyped 
notion of rural youth being predomlhantly oriented toward short- 
run gratifications rf^lated to family, procreation, and rural 
living to the derriment of their ambitions for mobility stands 
seriously qiiest lOned , 

The Seventies and Beyond 
By the late sixties rural youth of America seemed to have achfaved a basi 
sir^llarity with their urban counterparts in terms of generally adopting the 
'•success ethlc*'-'^the striving for the ''good, materialistic life" and related 
values and orientations. However, about this time social scientists began to 
note what they thought was a growing "generatlDn gap" between young people and 
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thtir elders. Reich In his book »The Greening of Anierica** (1970), which wis 
widely rmad md quoted at the tfms, proclaimed that ArnerScan ioclety was under- 
going m bloodless, youth-led ravolution fn values? Othirs disagraed with him 
(KuvUsky, 1973;321-322). At the time. It appeared to me that Retch's statement 
m% an intenectual attirtipt to legltlmiie a host of rather loosely connected 
changing patterns of life and expl la?t protest iroytnnints mostly evident among 
a liiinority of middle class, college youth, jn parUcular, I did not think 
that rural youth were participating in this ^'greening" procesi* My thoughts 
at the time were exprsised as follows (Kuvlesky, I971i322)i 

Rural youth are not chiflng at the bit to inter the value 
corf Igurat Ions and behavioral patterns labelad by Reich as 
**Cmsclouiness III J' My Interpretation of SKlsting research 
findings and my eKperlences with rural youth lead me to the 
conclusion that the vast majority of rural youths for better 
or^worse, are still much Imbyed with the success ethic: they 
still desire to achitve higher social rank, mort material anfienl"^ 
ties, and to improve thiifr life chances as compirsd with their 
parents. While they struggle with the transition from adolescence 
to adult status, as have all youth of all time, most do not reject 
the prime values and life goals of thefr parents, 

Ricently, Daniel Yankeleylch (197^) reported a set of poll findings from a 
nationwide longitudinal study, from which he concluded that a dramatic change 
In values Is taking place among young people In the USA, In his own words, 
"Indeed,, so ftartling art the shifts in values and beliefs between the late 
1960'St*.and the present time that social historians of the future should have 
little difficulty H identifying the end of om era and the beginning of a new 
^fi^' (p* 3). The direction of the value changes he perceives to be taking place 
are not Inconsistent with the chinges predicted by Reich earlier,^ Yankelovlch 
proposed that this change in values resulted from very rapid major societal 
ehangis over a short decade, listing ^'twenty large'-scale" changas from the 
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"Latt 1960«s" to the ''Early 1970's" (1974j3"11). At the start of the seven- 
ties yoi.**:h in our iociety were apparently involved in a struggle of moral 
values vvhicfi included atteniptB to artfGulate the traditional ideals of Ameriean 
culture (i.e,p "equality of opportunity,'' "success,'' •'democratic political power," 
"Ind ividLialtsm^" and etc) with the stark realltiei of the Vlat Nam War, the 
struggle for civil rights by Blacks and others, ambiguoui ethics and moral 
codes, ^rt increasing bureicritizat ion of every-^day lifSp and all the social 
stresses thsse trends and events produced. 

Are the values of youth in American society changing dramatically? If 
there is any validity to Reich's (1970) "greening of America" thesis, one would 
expect to see youth at least lowering their valuation of achieved status goals 
relatlva toother life ends and, also, perhaps lowering the achieved levels of 
societal ititus they aspire to* The results of this kind of general shift in 
socletfl values would Impact across the board on all kinds of youth. On the 
other handp the ''liberation" movements now In existence ("Women's Lib," "Black 
Power," "La Raia," and etc.) should produce a converse pattern of change-^-^rils ing 
status project ions^^for selected groupings of the population j while leaving other 
groupings untouched (he*! White, middle-class males), 

A$ was rnentioned earlier no itudy designed specifically to ascertain 
historical changes 'n American youth's values and status projections existed un^ 
til very recently* However^ evidence is becoming available on current historical 
trends in this regard as a result of a recent collaborative study being carried 
out by a small group of rural sociologists In the southern U.S.^ Results reported 
so far from this effort Indicate that general changes are apparently taking 
place In the life aspirations and eKpectatlons of southern rural 
youth (Kuvltsky, 197^1 Kuvlesky and Boykin, 1976; Kuvlesky and Monk, 1975l 
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Patella and Ku^lesky, 1 975 j Monk «nd Medina, 1976). These rssults also 
Indicate that the patterns of change m«y vary by ethnic group and within ethnic 
grQups by state or local areas. 

To demonstrate these patterns, results from a Texas study of youth cohorts 
of the same age in 1966 and 1972 are summarized In Table 5 (Kuvlesky and Stanley. 
l976sA3). Among these youth It can be noted that over the six year study period 
there was a general lowering of projected status attainment for occupation and 
education and a tendency for less projected urban migration. At the same time, 
projections for family development Indicated a shift toward marriage at an earlier 
age and toward smaller families. It was also observed that valuation of education 
relative to other life ends declined, while valuation of family aspirations In- 
creased, providing rather clear evidence that some value shifts took place. 
In general Black youth changed more than White youth, particularly in reference 
to becoming much less certain about the chances of reallilng their status expec- 
tations (Kuvlesky and Stanley, 1976:35-38). Findings from parallel studies In 
other states in the southern region support some of these results; however, 
they also demonstrate a good deal of variability In specific patterns of change- 
some of which appear to be linked to the age of respondents studied (Kuvlesky and 
Boykin, 1976). While marked historical patterns of change were observed among 
sbuthern Black and White youth, a lack of such patterns exists among Mexican 
American youth, according to recent Texas results (Kuvlesky and Monk, 1975; K-jv- 
lasky and Patella, 1975) . 

The changes observed among the Texas youth and those In other louthern 
states are not Inconsistent with the more general value changes reported by 
Yankelovich and generilly fit the direction of value shifts described as the 
"greening of America" by Reich. However, It Is too early to tell yet whether or 
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not rural youth are undergoing a general and marked shift in basic social 
values, or. whether the youth studied were Just responding to specific stimuli 
either related to changes In their immediate environment (i.e., racial Inte- 
gration of traditionally segregated schools) or other fictors. We have specu- 
lated that several possible explanations for these changes might be as follows 
(Kuvlesky and Stanley, 1976:45): 

(1) The success of the government-industry sponsored attempt 
to push vocational training as a rewarding and acceptable 
option to a college degree, 

(2) Increasing realism (pessimism) among rural and disadvantaged 
youth relative to their chances of experiencing dramatic 
vertical social mobility, 

(3) Changes In the distribution of relative benefits (pay, 
leisure) and costs (hours on the Job, security) asso- 
ciated with different Job types and different types or 
levels of education over recent years, 

ik) The general negativism evolving about life In the metropolis. 

The lack of similar changes among nonmetropol i tan Mexican American youth 
clearly challenges any speculation that these historical trends are all-embrac- 
ingly general, StlH, It may be that the insular nature of the social en- 
vironment Mexican Americans experience In south Texas may simply have slowed 
down the penetration of general shifts and they may be experienced later. 
At any rate, it seems clear that If general patterns of change are taking 
place among rural youth, these are not Impacting at the same rate or to the 
same degree on all types of rural youth. Black youth are apparently changing 
more markedly than othersi White youth are chinglng moderately, and Mexican 
American youth are not changing at all. This again emphaslies the need to 
keep uppermost In mind the heterogeneous character of rural youth In the USA. 
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Obvioualyi as a result of a rather generally narrow research focus on 
rural youth by rural ioctologlsts and others In the USA, there are a largs 
number of aspeets of youth's life we know little about**eI ther in terms of 
current patttrni or historical patterns of change. How are youth related 
to the broadir conTmunity and society outildi of the family and the school? 
Are rural youth in America changing behavioral patterns related to premarital 
sex, alcohol consumption, and etc.? How do rural youth get the life counsel Ing 
they need, if they do? These are examples of questions that extant research 
can not provide answers for and indicate some Ifnes of needed research for the 
future* 

ARE RURAL YOUTH A BURDEN? 
The answer to the question posed above ^ relative to rural youth in the 
USA, is both yes and no. Obviously, all youth must be perceived as a burden 
In the short-run in any society, A considarable investment Is required on the 
part of the family and community to provide young people with the maintenance, 
general sociil i zat ion, occupational training^ and developmental opportunities 
naeded to produce productive, adjusted adult human beings. Perhaps a better 
question to raise Is are rural youth mora of a burden than nonrural youth? 
In reality this question is no easier to answer. We must ask, a burden for 
whom--the family, the rural community of origin, the probable urban community 
^of eventual residence, or the society? It appears to me that the only way to 
evaluate such a question Is In economic terms C'human resources''). How much 
return does a given Investment offer? Or, turn It iround, how much investment 
do you need to get a given return? Somehow I think this kind of orientation 
provides a much too limited perspective for evaluating human development. 
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In the USA we maintain as cultural themes the right of the individual to 
self-real Uat ion (within some normitfve limits) and the belief In all youth 
having an equal opportunfty to do so. This ft not to say that the social 
rtality fits perfect ly wi th these Ideali (President^ Commission, I967; Miller 
and Robyi 1970 H 19-160) . Certainly, rrttst rural youth are hindered, relative 
to many nonrural youth, fn realizing thefr life ends, at least, in part bteiuse 
they are situated In small communities rather than metropolitan areas. They 
are at a relative disadvantage in realizing their personal and socila poten* 
t lals as adults. 

At present the American society at large (he. the federal government) 

has not aQcepted the burden of equaUilng opportunity for rural youth relative 

to nonrural youth. It is not likely that either most rural families or small 

communities will have the resources to do so* It is also quite probabla that 

most small communttiei have not and will not be Inclined to do so (Gans, I968). 

What is true for rural youth in general in this regard, Is going to exist to 

a grtater degree for rural minority youth and the rural poor, There are many 

ways of helping rural youth In the USA Increase the chances of obtaining their 

Ufa ends and a satisfying and productive soGlal existence. 

Over the last five years I have written at length in offering suggestions 

in this regard (Kuvlesky, 1971; Kuvlesky and Stutz, 1972| Wright, Kuvlesky and 

Salinas, 1973; Kuvlesky [ Soclologlca sela > 1975]; Kuvlesky and Boykin, 1976). 

A brief summary of some of the more important general changes that I think are 

needed to provide for improvement of life chances and human resource develop* 

rtient among rural youth in the USA Is provided In the listing belowi 

(1) The first and most Important need is the dsyilopment of 
a high priority national policy aimed at improving educa* 
tlon, training, and counseling services for rural youth, 
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particularly for thoie who are socially and economically 
dl sadvantaged • 

(2) Thsra fi a need for maisive federal and st&te inveitments 
in education fn deprived rural areas to equal ize quality 

of instruetion^ facflitfei, and avafUbillty of alternative 
opportunities relative to itmtropol 1 tan areas. 

(3) There Is a need to devalop more adequ^ti, cooperatiytp 
working llnkagei between levels of govarnfnenti educa'^ 
tional instt tut loni^ and special professional groupings 
having a role to play or a concern with rural young 
piople. 

ik) There is a need to reevaluate and perhaps modify the 
objactlveip programs ^ and practices of adult-lead 
youth organisations serving rural areas Cl*^« Future 
Fanners of America^ Future Homemakers of Afflerica^ and 

, These can play a broad role in meeting needs 
of more rural youth than they have in the past. Also, 
we need to consider the possibility of ^\folving new 
organizations of this type. 

(5) There Is a need to instigate changes in local educational 
structures prevailing in some regions or local areas 
which Impede Jwvelopment of rural youth^'^the sanctity 

of the local school and local control of it, the em- 
phasis on too few and too narrow vocational programs , 
the tendency to restrict counseling to vocational inter^ 
estSi the lack of student involvement In decision making, 
the tendency to make do with teachers who are readily 
available or who cost little^ and the lack of concern 
for the development of broad, continuous educational 
programs reaching beyond adolescence. 

(6) The need to get parents involved^ with youths In thinking 
through life plans^ career lines, and educational needs* 

Obviouily, this list could be expanded and each poirt needs conslderabie elabc^ 

ration. Besides the reports I have authored, as cited above, I suggest to you 

m report by the Presidents' National Advisory Cornmlsslon on Rural Poverty (1967 

^1-S8)- This report provides rationales for the suggested changes listed 

above and offers thirty-three recormendat ions for improving rural educatlor. 

At a rnore general level James Coleman and his associates on the -Tanel on Vouth 
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of the President's Science Advisory Committee" (197^: P^rt k) have recently 
published a report offering an Imaginacive set of alternative structures and 
programs for improving American education. Many of these have relevance to 
meeting the needs I have mentioned above. 

In conclusion, rural sociologists in the USA have the opportunity to 
play an important role in helping to improve developmental c i rcumstancas for 
rural youth. We have Just begun to face up to the demands this opportunity 
places upon us and to organize ourselves relative to evolving cooperative 
structures to better develop and real lie our potential ro1e.'° 
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FOOTNOTES 

For purposes of estimating the rural youth population ! have accepted the 
United States census definition of rural (i.e. places of less than 2500 
people) and used a rather inclusive definition of youth which includes 
all people up to 25 years of age. Obviously, one can be critical of these 
rather arbitrary operational definitions. The common usage of "rural'' 
usually refers to a more inclusive universe--sometimes all nonmetropol i tan 
places (Bealer, et al,, 1965). Youth most generally is used to refer to 
adolescents and young adults as does the term '^young people,^* Both of 
these common usages will be reflected in the study populations involved 
in much of the research cited here. Most of the *'yo^th" research done 
by rural sociologists in the USA has been restricted to older adolescents. 
On the other hand, as far as rural Ity is concerned, youth in a variety of 
siie of place types have been researched. Personally, I feel that broad 
operational definitions of both ''rural" and "youth" serve our purposes 
best; however, I selected the particular operational definitions above 
primarily to facilitate use of U,S, Census data tabulations and compari- 
son of small scale studies. 

The definitions of regions of the USA are those determined for use by the 
U.S. Census (Jimenez, 1973^9). Attention should be called to the fact that 
considerable intraregional variation exists by state in terms of number 
and ethnic types of rural youth (Jimenez, 1973b; Jimenez, 1973c) • 

By "White" youth we mean all those of European ethnic origin. This explicit- 
ly excludes Blacks, Native Americans (American Indians), and, for our pur- 
poses here, Mexican Americans as welK 

Soma American sociologists argue that the rural-urban residence variable 
has little utility as a significant social attribute In American society 
today (Bealer* et al., 1965)^ whUe others maintain It Is still a signi- 
ficant differentiation (Glenn and Alston, 1967). It seems to me that 
rural ity of residence may or may not be significant depending on a number 
of considerations'-age of respondents, attributes of units being studledj 
and region or specific location of area of study. We probably have given 
far too much attention to attempting to establish general classes of resi- 
dence types and not enough to examining the variability among particular 
communities of a particular size. 

Several longitudinal studies have been reported on the social attainment 
process of rural youth over the past twenty years (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 
1966)* For the most part these studies had little utility for the purpose 
stated above in that they involved too ihort a period of time, were limited 
to local populations, and usually did not provide for ruraHurban compara^ 
tiva analyses (Kuvlesky, 1970) , A relatively recent study started In 1966 
by a group of rural sociologists in the southern USA ("USDA^CSRS ," "S-61" 
and "S"*8l") and Intended to continue through at least 1980 may provide a 
basis for eventually coming to grips with this question ( Cosby, et al., 
1973). 
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and attltudinal phencmej, El ■ con^evtual J?rw ^ "^^^ 

social organl2at on tied n cioseW ^Uh va^ abn?^"-°' '."'''^"1°" 

pro.aB,v produces at iea.t .o^'il^Z^-Tl!,;:'^ ^^tn^ S;^-..- 

Ku;,e",7rai«:i mT3v°?:i;j?:' u:,;e.itv,i^d^ ijir 

Socie'?ria:? veSTrfr^^^^^^^MfSiia - P^" of ti,e Ru^al Sociological 
»?r„ . ^ r * ^ '"I'l'l. organizing session at the 1975 

1 '"?»d'" f"."--''^-'l<=°- Over thirty people attended h s ses"on 
and indicated a desire to be lumbers of the research group. I have the 

Hs? „? ff"'"' *^ '^''^'™^" °f and, T „i 1 send , 

list of the group's members to anyone desiring it. 
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